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This paper is set in motion i>y a number of oft^repeated questions, 
put to ine by the Directors of- the present^^ What can be done 



Wby is the school so dttttcult ^ move in the direction of change? At 
vhat point is it necessary to orcitte an alternative system of education? 
Is it really necessaary to "deschool" the school? 

These questions > as is immediately recognizable > are put on a risiiig 
crescendo: can we do anything wiidi the school as it.is^ or should we 
ultimately seek to destroy it? 

Let me respond at once that the creation of an alternative school 
system, and the ''deschooling'^ of society, on a massive buls, do not 
appear to be available options at present « It is likely that alternative 
schools will continue to be organized, and to live their relatively short 
half olives, and that a very small number of children will participate in 



(to bring about clMmge) wi structure of 'the schbibls? 



them* It is even possible that a "deschooled" society will be set up^ 
here or th^e-^-indeed, we have in certain AuLsh ccnnnunities Just such 
societies nov«-but it scarcely ieens likely that the cotmtry as a whole ^ 
or even large portions of it, will iindertake the trauma that '*deschooling** 
ifflplies,. , " 

I shaH, therefore, confine what I have to say to the questions that 
pexi»in to the present school situation, with an eye to its likely evolution. 

As , Se^ur ^ Sarason points out (in The Cuittare oi the School' and the 
Br bblem of Change ) , any attoiqpt to undextftand the folkways of the school 
auBt bec^ wltb a^^ the enormously complicated institution 

ve^seefc to deal with. As he says, the crtticisns leve^ at the school 

outside -ttie institution are also ns^e within it, and have always been, 
laie role requirements w^ the schodL, he^beli^^s, are full of conflict 
an^ conplexity,^ and, are only slLe^tly understood^ even by those who inhabit 
thesA* 

If Sarason is right (and his ranarks ring true to me), then responses 
to the (joestions frooi the Directors that might make a difference cannot be 
based on a cop^rehensive theory of social change, applied to^the schools. 
What is required is that we apply such infoxned ccannion sense as is avail- 
able to us. I shaU try to respond to the questions lim, that stance. 
I have (as has Smrason) been in a helping relationship to schools and 
school systoods for a long time; , earlier, for a long time, I participated 
in two school systems as an eiqployeev It is out of this experience that 
I wish to> extract four generalizations about change in the schools* 
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1. If an lrin6\ration ls .n6t.cong>re>ienslble to the leadership 
of the schools, It-viULl be -feivialized or aborted . 

' This notiO[n.inij5ht be put different3y:- the quality of the offering in 
a school cannot rise above the levoL of educational sophistication of the 
principal and superintendents Oif, laore bluntly: the quality of instruction 
cannot rise above the c^ialil^ of llie admlhistratord* minds; 

In one of the large cities some years ago, the Curriciilum D^wrtment 
finally succedU^ in persua^ Itochasing Departai^t to furnish easels 
for, instruction In elesMfitary Arti^^ TSe innovation had been established 
elsewj^^^ in the C(Duiii&^^^^^^^^ ttlis city's Art peqple were 

^)arrassed at the bactartrdness of theJbr ;s;^tem in tiiis respect; feelings 
ran high, and at iMt two easels, acccpiodating f our cMldren at a time^ 
were provided for each-<^^ Itoe Curriculum De^^ 

f bllowihg its usual ritual, prepared a guide for their luse, to be sent to 
the schools ^as the (Musels w«^ Bie ffliide was pretty good, as 

guides go: the advantajses of easels were pointed out; the' writers took 
advantage of the occasion to rbteadi some clemehtaiy loatters concerning 
children and Art} it was suggested that, ideally, children shoiad have two 
or three opportunities per week to use the easel. 

Two or three oiportunitles per week,, divided Into classes of tWLrty- 
five children, with four easels, presented a management problem. It was 
solved^ of .course: a new si4>i)ect, "easel," appeared in the curriculum.. 
Whatever Johnny was doing, at 11:20, his turn at the easel came along, and 
he was told, "Stop the Math, Johnny, it's time for Basel." ISlever underestljmte 
ishe abiliiy of the systaoai to trivialize the curriculum • 



similarly, the Open CtLassroon is vla^ed in many a school as an arrange- 
ment of space* Deep SLlsagreements are ejqplored over whether it is better to 
have an open classrobm, aji open cdocTidor, operable vails, a Relaxing Corner, ; 
find so oh. ' 

Hov does 'such nonsense happen? O^ically, because there .Is no one in 
the iBiaediate school sltuaticm who either really believes in the innovation, 
cr who understands it in any laqjortant way. The key person is always the 
prljricipal*; Some of us worked hard to de-regiment the teaching in a set of 
sijc first grMe clas^^^ school near Teachers CtoUege* The principal 
visited the classTOO!^ a few times ^ and once amc^ approwl- of what 

was being ton^: "1 would 1» noisy, excg?t 

ttet I see the caiildr0fi: ISie noise is incdient to the workV* QuitW 

in insij^t for Sn old^ilhear. But at the end of the year, at a meeting, haviiig 
coi^ratulAted the te|^ classrooms, she 

aborted the irtioie ef f wt it had not ijaproved the reading scores, 

and was therefore of no i2n|>prtance> Thus ended the project. 

I have watched teachers using the SCIS curriculum to teach vocabulary; 
f.eratch a prlMury teacher, and you have a reading teacher; the paroperties 
of objects are also (and to some teacliers laore in??03rbantly) adjectives : 
smooth, hard, flexible, heavy, and so on. 

Sudt slip|«ge is, perhaps, inevitable. But it tends to continue, if the 
st^pervising offic^MPS in our hiCTarchical school systems don't understand the 
new plaice, approve of it, and give it leadership and encouragement. The 
basic motivation of the adddle inshagement school official is to keep the top 
laanageneht at bay; the basic Motivation of -ttie top managenent is to keep the 
Bowd of Education off its neck, and to gain a good pz-ess. None of them is 



prijaarlly interested in the quality of the offering. The offering, for 
the officials, is an Instrument for acMeving UHE>er •level approval. 

What follows from this school-of -hard-taxocks wisdom is this : in intro- 
ducing a curricular innovation, include the administratorsi in the training. 
Refuse to, offer the training unless the administrators will undertake it.- 
'Never, never, assume that orientation of the teachers is sufficient, for 
the teachers are hot the key persons in the school system* 

A second. principle ai^ be derived trcm the first, as follows: 
3, To be successful^ an innovation imast appear both to come fro m 
the top down ^ (thxis being lefdtiiiftted) and from the bottom: up 
(thus being honest)* . 

If the key person is always the principal, the jprincipal may not know 
it. ^Erom the principal's office, the key person appears to be the teacher. 
Indeed, generally, as one looks down ftom the tc^) of. the^ M^ re- 
sponsibility appears to grow as one descends. But frcni the bottom up, as 
has been pointed out, legitination appears to grow as one asc^ds. If one 
asks the superintendent who should be oriented to an innovation, he will 
name the teachers. J£ one asks the teachers, they will tend to name the 
adminis.tratbrs* It follows that an innovation must come from both direc- 
tions, for the teadiers keep it lu>nestXor don't) and the adm'^jiLstrator , 
in his ToLe keeper of the reward systm, mkes it legitimate. 

There is nothing simple about this arrangement. Despite Sloan Wayland 
assertion of several years ago, that the teacher is best understood as a 
bureaucratic, functionary, teachers don't view themselves that way; Since' 
the administrator, from the teacher's point of view, is usually ignorant 
about instruction, the teacher tends to sco himself as making basic 



professional dedsloi^ that are evaluated capriciously by: the hi^^er-^ixps* 
The teacher's basic attitude tyward the administzutor, vhe^ it comes to 
itutructlonai matters , is apprehensive* If anything really good is to be 
done, from the teacher's point of vicwr, the teacher viU. have to do it. 
His explanatioxm of what he has done tend to be obscure and vague, for 
the teacher has found that the more explicit he is, .the more likely he 
Is to collide vith some triviM prejudice ctf^^^^^ administrator. ^ 

AAnlnisl^tors often been good teachers in tbeir time* Hovrevdr, 
as thelx «cpCTienceNp*oWs,^^^ deal with an 

iepotorant^ ^||^iclouslpt^ it.is hot surp^^ time th^ bdjgih 

to sound more a^^ like thto ptilic to the teewAers >^ to them* 

Acting M ^frbnt^^^a^ and the super- 

intendent are, in the j^Lhai a in an llapossibie position: if they 

- J- _ - - 

fend off pwjm^ to the public. K th^ 

carry su^ cd^ teachers, they seem to take Hie side of the 

parents a^inst the t»cherv Too bften> the function of the'princii^ is - 
to keep parents at bay; if that front is peacefu^^ the interior of the 'school 
ccm be left to take care of itseGLf • 

A double bind. inde^. What happens if an- It 
has to ^be made legitimate, chii^fily by the administrators* The administrator, 
acting out of hard e3(p%rience/ viU see.it as necessary that the public be 
convinced that the -innovation is an improvement > but he has to present it in 
a form the public can und^stand, and make promises that the public will 
approve of* That's why team teaching was presented as a curriculum innova^ 
tion, whldi it is, of course^ not* 

This appjuutus of administrators-whe<^face^the«*public functions as a 



protective device for teadiers^ who and large do the best they Jmov hoMr 
in a system outwardly devoted to public relations; If there is honesty In 
the teaching 9 it is because the teachers know how to do an honest job. Bat | 
they can't, if what they do is iu)t xnade legitimate by the administrators • 

That's why innovations have to come from the top down wd the bottom ixp 
at the 8«ne time. How cw this .be done t - ^ 

- Hrsty through orientation to .the innovation ti|iat Includes the adminis- 
trators and the teadi^rs, as feilow teachers. Tb^, by orientation of the 
administrators that ad^esses their public relations problems directly. 
Third i(ahd thJUa is very qrt^ overlooked) by providing bot^ admintstrators 
and teadler^s with evl^ice^gatbering; devices and approaches that make forma- 
tive evaluation possible. ^ * ' ' 

It iia tMs lart^ is crucial if the respective 

-role demands* of the teachers , and are to complement eeu^h oth^. 

If th^ dont cqniplemeht each other > as has been i)ointed out, the innovation 
will be ignored, tr-i^^Lalizedv or aborted. What is required is this : that 
the teacher appear to hjjnsdf^^^^^ t^ching, including the 

adjustment of subject matter to fit his students; that the principal see 
himsel.f as a participant In instruction with iUxe i^ecial task of intexpreting 
the school to the public. A set of foxmtlated teaching strategies, no matter 
how thoroughly field tested, cannot do this of Itself. In the effort to con- 
duct in-service tradLning for new instructional plans qulcldy— in a matter of 
week8--tpo maoy curriculum plans have come off prescriptive, and the teacher 
is treated like Waylaiid's "bureaucratic functlonajry." 

The alternative was suggested, nearly a generation ago, by the late 
lamented Action Besearch movement. This movement, quickly barushed aside by 



the f oroial educationl r^earchers because it dldn^t fit^ their rubrics, soujght 
to provide teachers with the means for corustantLy monitoring -ttie consequences 
of their teaching efforts; to conduct what is now called formative evaluation. 
Teachers will believe -ttieir own eyes before they wiH believe what you and 
I say to them. She main missing ihepredlait in curriculum reform efforts is 

' provision for the teachers (and thus the aobdlnistrators to base modifications 
of the received plan on evidence. As things stand, teacihers typically evalu- 
ate such plans on tbeir unfocamined sepse of how the^ go in class—does the 
plan ''fly*? ^ 

^ All ttie models for innovation I have seen provide for frequent, step-by- 
st4> evaluation* * Wtet they tend to leave but is the pdssibiilty that this 
evaiuation mij^t be des j^c^ by the actors in the drama^-the tecwshers. 

.£^^ to suggest here that this missing part of the innovation stoategy be 
sullied: that not oily evaluation ihstnime^ but plans for the develop- 
B^t of hqoue-madie evaluation instmhents, be built into curricular plans. 
If that is done, then (as he^ened in a proodnait New York high .school) 
B3SC will not be tried for a few terms, then abandoned because the teacha^s 
subjectively opined tHat the new plan was not as good as the one it sought 
to replace, eip>eclally since they icnew the prc^erties of the old plw in 
depth and the new x>lan was sijiply It' set of prescriptic»is. 

3. Credit for the success of an innovation goes to its oidginatOT ; 
blame for a failure is lodged with the classroom teacher, it 
is hot rewarding for a tiMUdier to adopt soiaeone else's innovation . 

It should iu>t be necessary to stress the power of the reward- system when 
we consider the f&te of innovations in school ayntem. Apparently, however. 



there is something about It that leads to its being overlooked. 

^ One of the school systems X have worked with at some length is well 
knovm for the adoption and generation of innovations In education. The 
reason I was asked to work with these people was that, over a number of years 
the system had flown apart. She effect of a large amount of f oundation money 
had-been to encourage inventiveness lyy M^^ers of the jstaff , and & succession 
of superintendents had bee^ publicized hatloxiallyy aftd had left (chiefly to 
join -ttxe foimdation); but xnorale in the staff was iineven, the curriculum 
leadersldp eprpup was uncertain of its role, and {m^t £q>ortant) innovations 
were lasting only JM J^^ originators stayed in place, and were not 

jE^3^eading throu£^ the s^ 

' Several prpblems had pro situatiLqn: the temper of the time^, 

^a stereo^ic view of Jbhe coonaiiiity, happenings in the state and in the 
nej^bpring large Howevear,^ the nSDst in^ortant part of the problem 

locally was the rewaurd ty^ Ibe st^ei^ti^ldents were rewarded with 
national pulxLicilgr in the Saturday Review ^nd the New York limes and througji 
the ^orts of the sugpiporting f dundat Shis publiciiy had the effect of 
defining these leaders locally, so that th^ were vlcfwed wilAi awe from inside 
the system* But there WM a niniclal omission in the reward system inside 
the system,, whidi was ^eatly exacerbated Ijy extexnal publicity: the reward 
for invention within tiie system was very considerable-*perhaps national 
publicity— but there mbs no reward for adopting an innovation Arom within 
the system. Other systems adapted some of the innovations developed in this 
system, but the system itself did not. As one of the leaders in the system 
told ''the Brownie points went to the innovators, not their imitators." 



To recognize this possibility is to recognize ways to deal with it^ 

For the innovator who wishes to institutionalize his innovation, it would 

* 

be desirable to form inter-school teaxns of teachers. and administrators, to 
develop and redevelop his inhovatiohs , thus spreading the credit aroimd 
and increasing the likelihood that the new approach wUl spr^« 

Of equal iioportance is the sharing of blame. ^Mlen a nationally recog**^ 
nized curriculum program is adopted locally^ and doesn't work, the blame 
is assigned locally* ^ After all, the national prograiv has proved itself in 
many places; it has been carefu^y developed and field tested; obvicMisly, 
if in BodunJc it doesn't 'mrk-^ the fault is In Bodbuiko Since innovation , 
as Hej:iry Bri^ joiortai out , tep, to 

its near neif^bprs, one wist ask/"^^ e^ect Bodunk's j^dlur e hcus on it^ 
neii^bors • Within a school buildihg,. a teaG$u|r picks ah idea, or 
Invents one, and trieiTit outi It doesn't work. iSie teadieir is pitied, - 
or blamed 1^ parents, or is perhiq^^^ attacked by the local press; Is it 
rewarding? * , ^ , ^ « 

What is required is a far more elabbxute f olJLow-^ by national curri- 
culum developers th^ luus tisijua^^ been uhdesrtaken^ Iftien a national program 
is undertaken^in a loc^ sdiool sy^ someone £ram the national staff ^ 
should monitor it for at least two years, and prefembly three or even 
four, to see it through its early debu^sing and institutionalization/ The . 
national proe?ram represen^^ can function ixqpbrtantly to influence the 
local reward systm,.pQreciseLy becaiusie he will be viewed from inside as a 
disinterested outsit, whose praise arises from not ijoqproper motives* When 
a failure occurs, this outsider can share the blame, or even take it« When 
a success occurs, he can see to it -Oiat the credit goes to the teacher and 



ibe actainistrator, Iftiai is neected is a reward system that recognizes the' 
atte%*t as well m the success, and gives credit locally for both. 

The Jlailure to. recognize the nature of the internal reward system 
isn't the only reason why schools don't ^change^ but it is ah iji;>brtcuit 
one. 'It accounts in large laeasure not only for the apparent -resistance 
to change^ " but also for the fprdwth of teacher MUtancy. When attonpts 
are node to mke cuxriculuDDi^ans teacher^proof ^ and ^en these attexqpts 
are acconq^anie^^^^^ a flailture^ t^ the reward systenr, the teachers 

ipf coitrse, band tojgeth^ against their tonn^tors • They dp not f 4iil to ^ 
recpgidrze^ t^ th^ react accord-* 

iDj^Oy. . - ' ^ ^ - 

If. EIrgo: innovations veS'if iable and 
loc«3|Ly fl^^ at 4^e i diMS ^ ^^ 

It mist be rcaien^ local tiea<^ers and administrators are - 

personaOJy responsi^^ do. WhUf the national press and 

^^^eral educational opinion have local people believe, 

-Uie iiij^iiie^^ f or fi^ooL ovehrtielming; iAi6 trial of innovations is always 
local. Bie stp^ of innovation in education is, and large ^ a story of 
failure, ever since the daj^ of the early laboratory schools. The current 
rage is the open classroom,, aiid the publicily has been ^deafening, but the 
local people have heard cladboas before, and are cautious becauiie they we 
accountable locally for what they dp. 

If 5 however, local people are given the means for making the new idea 
fit their ^ circunstances and encouraged by innovators to do so, and if 
they are given the soeans for verifying the effectiveness of innovations, 
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they at least will havie the possibility of being responsible local innovators. 

This last point has been recognized by some students of educational 
change 9 and by some designers of curriculum innovations. But some designers 
have not recognized it; their proposals are too prescriptive, their plans 
unverlfiable^ and institutionalization has been slow. 

I vividly rentfimber the time the -co-director of a well known Science 
project appeared at a national convention to convey the Go . . tat a 
groiqp of outstanding scientists had redesigned the secondary offering in 
bis field. To ^y question, "Yes, but suppose you axe wrong?", his response 
was outraged: he said the originator of the project had received a gold 
medea from his professional association; he strongly implied that I had no 
right to ask such a question. Wen, the enroUjnent in his field Iwts dropped 

i 

loi since the introduction.of his program;^ cpnpetihg programs have appeared 
-since; the promises truapeted to the nation in the press have not been kept; 
indeed, the whole educational reseistrch enteocprise is under severe attack from 
national governmental^ offid.als« ^ 

This sad state of affairs mic^t not have been so general in its. impact 
if the necessities for institutionalization of educational ir lovations had 
been observed at the local level. As things stand now, the teachers, who 
ought to be the principal supporters of educational research and development 
are apathetic about it. 

I suggest that this has happened becauise the needs internal to public 
school systems have been overlooked. Let me state^ them, as they arise from 
what has already been said: 
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1. The strategy for introducing an innovation has to be consistent 
with the local reward system. 

2. Innovations must be introduced to the administration.^ of a 

ihc 1 system, as well as to the teachers. 

3. The role needs of the administrator and the teacher must be 
net as part of an innovation strategy. 

I began these remarks by laying aside two of the questions raised by 
the directors^ of the present conference: what about alternative, schools?^ 
Should we "deschool" society? 

While, in their present- form, the answers to these questions show little 
likelihood of becoming the' dondnant mode for education in the United States 
(or, indeed, any^ere else in the developed part of the world), they merit 
attention on a di.fferent basis. 

Alternative schools have sometimes led the way for the instituional 
school. Some elements of Sunwerhill, for exaaiple, have found their way into 
a few alternative schools; some elements of the caucus laboratory schools 
found their way into the Progressive movement, and thus into the public 

scihpols. Like the. agricultural extension agent, we might do well to .foster 

t 

the development of "esqperimental plots"; the pi*esent appearance of alter- 
native schools can be so considered. The difficuligr with these schools at 
present is that' they are defined by what they reject, not by what they seek 
to do. Where the establishment school hus a prestruc tured curriculum, they 
seek an emergent curriculum. Where tho establishment school uses standardized 
tests as criteria,, th^ seek to have no criteria; where the establishment 
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school seeks rer^'larity in attendance and schedule, they seek to abolish 
such regularities. Where the established school is primarily concerned 
vith intellectuual develcpient, they reject intellectuality. They have 
not, so f&r, affirxaed anything on their own exc^t "participatory demo- 
cracy," which in the days of the Erogressives was called "cooperative 
planning." 

If the alternative schools can be kept alive, however, it is to be 
hoped that some orderly e3cperiinen1»tion may be undjertaken within them. 
Curriculum leaders for a long time have hoped that school districts would 
form 'experimental educational centers within their /organizfittions. A-*ei^ 
^ were fottaed, but they perished from lack of intellectual nourishment and 
budget squeezes. The alteriiative schools seen a more authentic form of 
the same thing. They, th^efore, should be nurtured, for in the alterna- 
tive schools, unlike- the scattered experimental schools of two decades ago, 
peo!ple are freetoonake mistakes. There is an ^an to an alternative school, 
at least while it is young/ Perhaps such schools ought to have short lives , 
like a demonstration in any laboratory. Novelty is port of their meaning. 
Perhaps, in the alternative school, there is being worked out a mefims for 
continual renewal of schooling—a quality devoutly to be sought. 

As for "deschooling": the proper office of the present school is to 
offer systematic knowledge, as distinguished from the diffuse knowledge 
one picks up in the ccoirse of unstructured daily, life. A "deschooled" 
society would still have need of systematic knowledge. Where would it 
-be obtained? 

Here, as in the case of the alternative schools, we might take advantage ^ 
of some existing techniques and institutions. Much has been said and attempted 



in the way of teacher-proof inateriials# It Is precisely teacher-proof 
materials that make a formal school unnecessary. IT we can develop them, 
let xxs Ify all means do so* Let us hot put them In schools, however. Let 
us make use of that other universal institution;, the super-market* To 
deschool society,, put teacher-proof ^materials, in the local A & P» Make 
mandatory school attendance a little less rigid, so that students may 
work at. home. Provide criterion-referenced evaluation materials, perhaps 
in the form of the did Daltoki contracts* VoUal 

There is, of course, a certain irony in these suggestions. Both the 
alternative^ schools proposals and^the deschooling proposals grow out of* 
revolutionary motives. What I have suggested—and perhaps it should be 
esqphasized that these suggestions are meant seriously— is that both of 
than be Incos^rated in a somewhat redefined public school enterprise* 

When Andraf Ciordier took over as President of Colxmbia University 
during the Troubles in 1968, the radical students were faced with a new 
kind of antagonist. Cordler had, after all, dealt with the Russians at 
their most negative* In con??arison, the students were naive. He quickly 
delfused the movement, and it subsided* Not without diagnosis by the 
students, however. The editor of the Colmabia Spectator saw it clearly. 
"That he said, "he decapitated our issues!" 

So it is, I think, witti the public schools. They can be changed, 
but only if one works with the dynamics that they respond to. If one 
does, they are likely to adapt in the future, as they have, somewhat, in 
the past. They are much too entrenched to be taken by storm, but th^ 
can be changed from the inside. 



